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Abstract Each year thousands of immigrants and refugees begin their lives in new 
places, speaking new languages, and facing new challenges. Challenges include 
access to health/mental care, education, transportation, and employment. 
Researchers and practitioners frequently focus on challenges of newcomers and 
their deficits in meeting needs for self-sufficiency. This study explores newcomers’ 
giving back and emphasizes an untapped reservoir of strength and capacity. Based 
on qualitative semi-structured interviews with 54 immigrants and refugees, themes 
identified include (1) a desire to maintain ethnic identity and connection; (2) ethnic 
community as an extension of family; (3) a sense of duty and obligation; and (4) 
measure of achieved success. Researchers and practitioners should shift their view 
to recognize the strengths and capacities of newcomers who give back to their 
communities. 


Résumé Chaque année, des milliers d’immigrants et de réfugiés commencent leur 
vie dans de nouveaux lieux, parlent de nouvelles langues et font face a de nouveaux 
défis. Les défis incluent l’accés aux soins de santé et aux soins psychiatriques, 
V’éducation, le transport et l’emploi. Les chercheurs et les professionnels se con- 
centrent souvent sur les défis des nouveaux arrivants et leurs difficultés 4 répondre 
au besoin d’étre autosuffisants. Cette étude explore le service a la collectivité des 
nouveaux arrivants et souligne le réservoir inexploité des forces et des capacités. A 
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partir d’entretiens qualitatifs semi-structurés avec 54 immigrants et réfugiés, les 
thémes identifiés incluent (1) le désir de maintenir une identité et un lien ethniques; 
(2) la communauté ethnique en tant que prolongement de la famille; (3) le sens du 
devoir et de |’obligation; et (4) la mesure de la réussite atteinte. Les chercheurs et 
les professionnels devraient modifier leur position pour reconnaitre les forces et les 
capacités des nouveaux arrivants qui rendent quelque chose a leur communauté. 


Zusammenfassung Jedes Jahr beginnen Tausende von Einwanderern und 
Fliichtlingen ein Leben an neuen Orten, sprechen neue Sprachen und werden mit 
neuen Problemen konfrontiert. Zu den Problemen zahlt der Zugang zur medizini- 
schen/psychologischen Versorgung, zu Bildung, Transport und Beschaftigung. 
Forscher und Praktiker konzentrieren sich haufig auf die Probleme der Neu- 
anko6mmlinge und ihre Defizite bei der Selbstversorgung. Diese Studie untersucht 
die Gegenleistungen der NeuankOmmlinge und hebt ein nicht genutztes Krafte- und 
Kapazitatsreservoir hervor. Beruhend auf qualitativen semi-strukturierten Befra- 
gungen von 54 Einwanderern und Fltichtlingen wurden folgende Themen ange- 
sprochen: (1) der Wunsch, die ethnische Identitaét und Verbindung zu wahren; (2) 
die ethnische Gemeinschaft als eine Erweiterung der Familie; (3) ein Pflichtgefiihl 
und (4) die Messung des erzielten Erfolgs. Forscher und Praktiker sollten ihre 
Sichtweise andern, um die Staérken und Kapazitéten von Neuankémmlingen zu 
erkennen, die an ihre Gemeinschaften zurtickgeben. 


Resumen Cada ajfio, miles de inmigrantes y refugiados comienzan sus vidas en 
nuevos lugares, hablando nuevos idiomas, y enfrentandose a nuevos desafios. Los 
desafios incluyen el acceso a la atencién sanitaria/mental, a la educacion, al 
transporte y al empleo. Los investigadores y profesionales se centran frecuente- 
mente en los desafios de los recién Ilegados y en su déficit para satisfacer las 
necesidades de autosuficiencia. El presente estudio explora la restituci6n por parte 
de los recién Ilegados y hace hincapié en la reserva de fortaleza y capacidad sin 
explotar. Basandose en entrevistas semiestructuradas cualitativas con 54 inmi- 
grantes y refugiados, los temas identificados incluyen (1) un deseo de mantener la 
identidad étnica y la conexi6n; (2) la comunidad étnica como una extension de la 
familia; (3) un sentido del deber y de la obligacion; y (4) la medicion del éxito 
logrado. Los investigadores y profesionales deben cambiar su punto de vista y 
reconocer las fortalezas y capacidades que los recién Ilegados restituyen a sus 
comunidades. 


Keywords Volunteering - Community service - Volunteerism - Citizen 
participation - Community development - Leadership 


Civic engagement is well studied in the literature from individual volunteerism to 
community civic capacity. Studies show that individuals have a stronger sense of 
community and network when they contribute and help others (Hoffman et al. 
2007). Immigrants giving back through volunteering can enhance social and human 
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capital which contributes to integration into the host country (Handy and Greenspan 
2009). Refugees have been found to demonstrate not simply as victims of political 
turmoil but also as agents in overcoming diversity and actors in reshaping social 
relations and power formations (Hampshire et al. 2008). Often, many communities 
and organizations fail to recognize these populations as the rich resources for 
volunteerism and giving back, which they are. The most common areas explored 
within civic engagement are related to why and how individuals engage and 
participate but few studies have focused on immigrants and refugees. This study 
attempts to fill that gap by studying through qualitative interviews why and how 
immigrants from Asia, Africa, and the Caribbean gave back to their communities. 

The study is guided by cultural theory, which posits that cultural characteristics 
serve as ethnic resources (Volery 2008). The paper will start with a literature review 
of cultural, interpersonal, and structural factors related to civic engagement. 
Methodology follows to describe the process through which the study was carried 
out. The results section explores how and why participants give back. The paper 
concludes with implications of the results for practitioners in nonprofit settings as it 
relates to understanding and working with immigrants and refugees. 

Before moving further, a few terms must be defined. Civic engagement refers to 
efforts that contribute to ownership in a community and feelings of belonging 
(Stiirmer et al. 2006). Giving back specifically refers voluntary activities contributed 
to one’s own ethnic community. Immigrants are individuals born outside of the 
country where they now reside, regardless of legal status. The term refugee is a legal 
distinction and includes individuals who were forced to migrate owing to a well- 
founded fear of persecution on the basis of race, religion, nationality, membership 
of certain social groups, and political opinions. Refugees are granted permission to 
reside and work in a resettlement country by the government of that country. 
Immigrants are inclusive of refugees, thus the term immigrants may be used 
generally, while the term refugees are used when specificity is necessary. 


Literature Review 


This section explores the literature related to both interpersonal and structural 
factors of civic engagement and integration. 


Cultural Factors 


When immigrants settle in a new environment that is culturally different from what 
they know, they go through a process of assimilation where they negotiate a balance 
between maintaining their native culture and adapting to their host culture. This 
process is known as integration. During the integration process, newcomers 
experience a shift in ethnic identity related to their sense of belonging to an ethnic 
group, attitudes toward being a member of the group, and the degree of involvement 
to the group (Phinney 1990). Identity formation is particularly challenging for 
members of ethnic groups when the culture of their native country differs 
significantly from those of the host country (Sodowsky et al. 1995). Bhugra and 
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Becker (2005) suggest that the impact of stress on the mental wellbeing of migrants 
is associated with “...loss of cultural norms, religious customs, and social support 
systems, adjustment to a new culture and changes in identity and concept of self” (p. 
18). First-generation immigrants have been found to affirm their ethnicity, often 
reinventing their native culture in the host country (Dasgupta 1998). Integration is 
typically judged to be successful when both economic and sociocultural needs are 
met by bridging the two cultures and balancing adaptation and cultural maintenance 
(Ager and Strang 2008). 

According to cultural theory, one’s culture can be a resource for activities related 
to one’s ethnicity (Volery 2008). Part of ethnic identity in adapting to life in a new 
country commonly includes engaging with people of the same ethnicity through 
civic engagement. Scholars have explained that identification with others, such as 
those of the same ethnic group who need help, is inherently compelling to offer 
support (Penner et al. 2005). Portes and Zhou (1993) refer to this as “bounded 
solidarity” and identify discrimination as a catalyst for this type of ethnic cohesion. 
Enriquez (2011) noted that giving back among undocumented immigrants attending 
college and sharing resources with other undocumented students produces a sense of 
group solidarity. Handy and Greenspan (2009) found immigrants giving back 
through volunteering can enhance social and human capital which contributes to 
integration into the host country. 

In addition to helping the ethnic community in the new country, immigrants also 
maintain connections to their native country. In a study of unaccompanied refugee 
children in Canada, Denov and Bryan (2010) found participants have a strong 
connection to those who were left behind. Providing financial assistance is a way to 
lessen the distance of separation. Similarly, a study by Plasterer (2011) examined 
transnational or diaspora philanthropy of resettled Somali refugees through 
collecting remittances in Canada to support secondary education in the Dadaab 
refugee camps. The transnational philanthropy literature goes beyond monetary 
support to also include social remittances that are based on time, expertise, 
connections, and transfers of other social capital (Levitt 1998). Engaging in business 
with one’s native country is associated with the giving back motivation of altruism 
and patriotism (Gillespie et al. 1999). Within the corporate social responsibility 
literature, native culture has been consistently found to influence immigrant 
entrepreneurs (Azmat and Zutshi 2012). Values, traditions, beliefs, and norms 
developed in native cultural settings that form the basis of cultural capital, along 
with social and economic capital, have been regarded as important elements 
possessed by entrepreneurs (Watts et al. 2007). 


Intrapersonal Factors 


Many factors that contribute to our understanding of civic engagement in society at 
large can be explained at the intrapersonal or individual level. One reason identified 
is a basic innate need to establish meaning in our lives and a sense of purpose 
(McAdams et al. 1997). This need to give back to society contributes to civic 
engagement activities that are reported to be rewarding and fulfilling (McAdams 
et al. 1997). Engaging in voluntary activities is rewarding and provides individuals a 
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sense of fulfillment. It has also been found to enhance self-worth and dignity 
(Barnett and Hyde 2001). The meaning may come at some sacrifice or personal cost. 
According to Erikson (1980), all individuals experience at a specific point in their 
lives a compelling need to make a sacrifice of time and resources to better society 
for future generations and as a way to establish meaning in their lives. 

Another intrapersonal factor for civic engagement is that certain individuals have 
been found to possess an altruistic personality (Bierhoff et al. 1991). Individuals 
with altruistic motives in caring for others have been found to be more likely to be 
involved in community leadership activities (Bono et al. 2010). Bierhoff et al. 
(1991) suggest five dimensions of altruistic personality: (1) empathy; (2) belief in 
social justice; (3) social responsibility; (4) belief in control of individual ability; and 
(5) low egocentrism. Hoffman et al. (2010) have focused on empathy toward others 
in need of help that relates to the identifying with the people who need help. For 
immigrants and refugees, it could be others of similar backgrounds and experiences. 
Helping through empathy can result in positive feelings by those who provided and 
received help. Through helping others, feelings of having a stronger network and 
empathic joy have also been found by Smith et al. (1989). 

From the social psychology literature, van Zomeren et al. (2008) conducted an 
exhaustive meta-analysis on collective action. They reported three key variables: 
injustice, efficacy, and identity. Duncan (2012) elaborates on the social identity 
model of collective action showing that identity is related to collective action as 
mediated by perceived injustice and perceived efficacy. Although collective action 
is most often associated with group protesting of a perceived social injustice, the 
coherence of group identity may be useful in explaining an immigrant or refugee 
motivation for giving back. The social connectedness through cultural identity and 
shared migration experience seems to be consistent with the motives for collective 
action. 

Yet another set of literature on civic engagement focuses on well-informed 
individuals who increase community members’ engagement due to their interactions 
(Grillo et al. 2010). For community leaders at the individual level, Sun and 
Anderson (2012) stated civic capacity among leaders includes (1) desire and 
motivation to be involved with social issues; (2) possessing the social capital and 
social network to promote social good; and (3) ability to translate social 
opportunities into practical reality. Research has stressed the sociological impact 
of interpersonal networks and the intersubjective meanings they can produce (Grillo 
et al. 2010). The level, frequency, and extensiveness of the network are based on the 
leaders’ network of relations (Scheufele and Shah 2000). Leaders also prompt others 
to participate and have a strong sense of collective efficacy through their storytelling 
of the community (Grillo et al. 2010). 


Environmental Factors 
Factors that contribute to civic engagement can also be explained at the 
environmental or structural level. Handy and Greenspan (2009) found structural 


level factors more influential than individual level factors in immigrant rate and 
intensity of volunteering. Delgado (2000) focuses on the importance of the context 
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of the environment in community development with oppressed groups. Social norms 
and expectations have also been found to contribute to giving back, particularly 
when communities have a strong expectation and charitable behaviors are being 
observed (Curtis et al. 2001). Communities have promoted involvement and 
volunteer services that include creation of community gardens and parks (Shinew 
et al. 2004). The community opportunities have resulted in significant reductions in 
ethnocentrism, racial tension between groups, prejudice, and discriminatory 
attitudes (Hoffman et al. 2009). The opportunities have also been found to create 
a stronger sense of identity and connectedness for individuals with their community 
(Hoffman et al. 2007). 

Structural research has also focused on forces that have contributed to the 
decrease of civic engagement. Putnam (2007) emphasizes the role of technology. 
Similarly, studies have found a strong correlation between political apathy and 
television viewing (Uslaner 2004). Other research has emphasized the impact of 
structural economic transformations due to disconnection of corporate ownership 
from communities on the decrease of engagement (Heying 1995). Yet another set of 
arguments for the decrease is due to changes in class structure in the sense that the 
increase in the number of individuals in higher economic levels allows them to 
contribute money without contributing to time-consuming interactions (Grillo et al. 
2010). Corporate societies have less civic engagement because of the lower need to 
create civic networks as a forum to express their interests (Smith and Shen 2002). 


Methodology 


This study utilized qualitative semi-structured interviews aimed at understanding 
participants’ experiences as guided by Rodwell (1998). Immigrants were asked why 
and how they gave back to their communities. 


Sample 


The sample consists of 54 participants who were immigrants and known as those 
who gave back to their ethnic communities in order to answer the research question 
of how and why immigrants gave back. The participants were recruited through 
community gatekeepers, partnership with a local settlement agency, and snowball 
sampling. All participants currently reside in the Southern region of the United 
States. Of the immigrant participants, 29 are non-refugees and 25 are refugees who 
have permanently resettled in the United States. In terms of gender, 34 participants 
are male and 20 are female. Because sampling was due to convenience, 39 
participants are from Asia, 13 Africa, and 2 Caribbean. Participants’ country of 
origin as well as whether they are refugee or non-refugee are noted in Table 1. 


Data Collection 


In-depth semi-structured qualitative interviews that lasted 1-2 h were conducted in 
English. All 54 interviews were face-to-face with the exception of two that had to be 
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Table 1 Demographic information 


Country of origin Non-refugee Refugees 


Bangladeshi 1 
Bhutanese 

Burmese 

Cambodian 

Chinese 3 
Ethiopia 


Nee eB bp 


Filipino 4 

Guinea 1 
Haiti 2 
Indian 
Indonesian 


Japanese 


ER wWe 


Korean 
Laotian 1 
Malaysian 
Pakistani 
Singaporean 
Sri Lankan 
Sudan 10 
Thai 2 

Vietnamese 4 
Total 29 25 


ne SO Oe 


conducted on the telephone at the request of the participants for their convenience. 
For consistency, researchers followed an interview protocol and asked questions 
related to why and how they gave back to their ethnic communities. Data were 
collected as field notes as guided by Rodwell (1998). Field notes are an “in the 
moment” accounting of the events, interactions, thoughts, and feelings of those 
participating in the interviews as they occur in context (Punch 1985). According to 
Spradley (1979), field notes from interviews can be clear accountings used for 
analysis. The field notes were immediately lengthened as extended field notes 
following each interview. Extending field notes involved completing sentences, 
including full thoughts, and addressing gaps expressed by the participants but not 
recorded during the interview while it was fresh in the researcher’s memory 
(Rodwell 1998). 


Data Analysis 
Formal constant comparative method of data analysis following (Rodwell 1998; 


Strauss and Corbin 1990) was undertaken when data collection ended. Constant 
comparison consists of researchers unitizing the entirety of the data collected, 
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comparing units to units, creating and defining categories, and comparing categories 
to each other. This process allowed for each unit to be assigned to a category to be 
compared to the definition of the category so that units assigned to each category 
were consistent. This analytic process assured that all data were systematically 
compared to all other data. Comparing the units also allowed the researcher to 
notice subtle differences that resulted in developing the properties and dimensions 
of the categories. According to Strauss and Corbin (1990), making comparisons 
helps to achieve greater precision and consistency as well as to guard against 
researcher bias. The themes developed through constant comparison and further 
explored in the findings below are (1) a desire to maintain ethnic identity and 
connection; (2) ethnic community as an extension of family; (3) a sense of duty and 
obligation; and (4) measure of achieved success. 


Rigor 


Researcher bias must be addressed in qualitative research. We used four strategies 
to mitigate researcher bias: (1) prior ethnography (attended community events, 
participated in community organizations, and grew to know community members 
before the start of the study); (2) prolonged engagement (continued involvement 
with community activities during the study); (3) memoing (clarified the differences 
between preexisting biases and what was found in the data); and (4) member 
checking (participants reviewed analysis of data and offered feedback and 
participant validation). 


Findings 


Interviews were conducted with immigrants to explain how and why they gave back 
and whether there were similarities and differences between refugees and non- 
refugees. Participants gave back in five ways. One, when assistance was needed by 
friends and family, participants provided help directly. Often times, respondents 
were asked directly by friends and family for help. Two, if participants were not 
able to help themselves, then they connected individuals to others who could help. 
The individuals who can help are often those who respondents have come to known 
in the community through their civic engagement. Three, participants gave money 
to meet their commitments such as supporting family and to causes in which they 
felt a passion for. For family, it was in the form of remittances. For causes, money 
was usually given in the form of donations. Four, bigger causes such as natural 
disasters or death in a community members’ family, fundraising events were 
organized to raise money. Much of the fundraising events revolved around food and 
included selling of food at religious entities and cultural gatherings. Ethnic 
restaurants also participated in fundraising by having a donation box for customers 
to contribute. Fifth, participants donated their time to volunteer in ethnic community 
organizations. Many of the participants either started nonprofits organizations or 
help run the ethnic organizations since many consisted of working Board of 
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Table 2 How immigrants gave back 


Immigrants Refugees 
Helping family and friends 22 25 
Connecting to those who can help 22 25 
Giving money 19 20 
Fundraising 19 17 
Volunteering 23 21 


Directors. Among the non-refugee participants, 19 or 66 % contributed in all five 
ways similar to 16 or 64 % refugee participants (Table 2). 

Four themes were identified with respect to why immigrants gave back and are 
described further in this section. 


Maintain Ethnic Identity 


Participants’ ethnic identity influences the formation of an ethnic community in the 
United States. One factor that contributes to formation of ethnic identity is being 
different from others and that difference being reinforced during interactions with 
mainstream society. Participants were constantly asked of their racial and ethnic 
backgrounds when completing forms or meeting new people. According to one 
participant “In my country, we’re all the same, we’re never asked about our race. I 
never have to think about who I am. Being here, I’m always asked what race I am.” 
Assumptions are also made by mainstream society about participants being 
immigrants that contributed to their ethnic identity. For example, multiple 
participants from Africa reported that they had been given work assignments 
outside in the heat of the day because their employers believed they were 
accustomed to such conditions. 

Participants used several strategies to maintain their ethnic identity. Influenced 
by similar experiences and expectations, participants saw themselves as being the 
“other” and preferring to connect with people who have similar backgrounds. In the 
case of refugees that is different from non-refugees in this study is that refugees 
often lived with other refugees from the same country because they provided a 
safety net of social support. For example, one participant stated: 


We all live in the same apartment complex so we can help each other. We 
keep our doors open and we’re always going in and out of each other’s 
apartments. Even when people have money to buy a house, they tell their 
realtor they want to stay in the neighborhood. We depend on each other. 


To maintain native culture, participants also expressed the need to pass down 
cultural and traditional knowledge to members, particularly youth, of the 
community. Several Asian immigrants discussed their involvement in organizing 
cultural activities as a way to teach their children about their native culture. One 
refugee participant who had only lived in his native land for 2 years before being 
forced to migrate explained that his ethnic identity gave him purpose and motivation 
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to learn skills so that he would be “valuable in rebuilding his country.” For some 
non-refugee participants, going back to their native country to visit relatives was an 
important strategy to maintain their connections. For many refugees and non- 
refugees, following current events helps them to keep track of what is going on in 
their native country. For participants who are recent refugees, they expressed 
concerns about those left behind and resolutions of the political turmoil in their 
native country. 


Ethnic Community as Extension of Family 


After the immigrants relocated in this study, many sought out people of similar 
ethnicity as themselves. The ethnic communities that they found became an 
extended family. Participants were used to having an extended family in their native 
country, but with little or no family in the new settled city, people connected with 
others of similar backgrounds. For one participant, “I got involved with my 
community because of the need to link to my own country and the familiarity: 
people who share the same culture, values, and same way of being brought up.” 
Likewise, wherever another participant moves within the United States, he 
“.,..always ends up hanging out with...” people from his native country or people 
with similar cultures. One participant stated, “people in the [ethnic] community here 
gathered as a necessity to find a support system due to the language barrier and we 
look different so they looked for help from people who share their own experience.” 
Finally, among some groups, “the church is the extended family concept” and is 
like your home where you speak the native language; eat native food; and where 
members are similar to their extended family. 

For refugee participants, though the community served as an extended family, 
this was not limited to an ethnic community, rather it was based on the shared 
experience of being forced to migrate. One refugee participant described how he 
had talked with younger foster siblings about how to get along in the family. This 
participant was from a different country of origin and spoke a different native 
language from younger foster sibling, but the shared experience created a sense of 
community. 


Sense of Duty and Obligation 


Participants discussed duties to family, ethnic community, and native country. For 
those with family back home, participants noted the need to help support them and 
contribute to their wellbeing. One participant said he put his nieces and nephews 
through school to take the burden away from his siblings. Another participant stated 
“Tm here to work. I send money to my parents and grandparents so they can live a 
better life.” Participants also viewed giving back as supporting the ethnic 
community and its members. Giving back meant educating ethnic community 
members about the help available and about living in the United States to prevent 
isolation so that “they have better jobs and better education.” It also means 
“.,.helping inspire others to help as well” for the betterment of the ethnic 
community. For those of religious background, there was a duty to give to their 
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religious entity. One refugee shared “we all have to contribute to the upkeep and 
survival of the temple. One family pays for the electric bill, another water. 
Sometimes there is a major purchase like a van so we all chip in.” Because refugees 
are sponsored and closely assisted by resettlement agencies, they have an additional 
focus of giving back to the agencies as a way to help other refugees in their 
resettlement process. 

Giving back also encompasses helping the native country, particularly in times of 
natural disasters or political struggles, as a way of not forgetting their origins and 
helping those left behind. For refugees, the sense of native country does not 
necessary mean country of birth or origin due to their escape from the turmoil. 
Rather, sense of native country includes refugee camps where they resided for many 
years as a way to support those left behind. For example, one participant stated 
“sometimes I think about others in the camp. I don’t want to go back to camp, I’d 
rather be here but that was my home for a long time.” Giving back to their native 
country can also be counteract why they were forced out of their countries such as 
opposing a government or restoring justice of specific populations. The most 
common form of giving back to native country or refugee camps is through 
remittances. For refugees in this study, remittances are not just money being sent, 
they are what they can do from far away to contribute to a specific cause and goal. 
For one participant, “...it’s about democracy. I want my people to be free and be 
able to go back home.” 


Measure of Success 


For both refugees and non-refugees in this study, giving back is a metric of their 
achieved success and reinforcement that they are well established and have free 
time to help others. During initial resettlement after migrating to the United States, 
participants focused on adjusting to the new environment at the social, emotional, 
cultural, and economic levels. Participants spoke of a goal to better themselves 
through education and/or employment. Both groups gave to people who were less 
fortunate, even though they do not know the recipients personally. Several of the 
participants had dedicated more than just their free time to giving back. Nonprofit 
organizations have been started, community resources have been established, and 
large-scale fundraising has been undertaken—often on behalf of people who are not 
family or friends of the immigrant or refugee participant. One refugee stated that his 
college education is “...dedicated to helping [his] country,” the participant was 
studying international law in graduate school and planned to continue his nonprofit 
work. 

One way for the participants to view themselves as successful is through their 
roles as leaders in the community. People sought these leaders out or they were 
referred because of their expertise or the common knowledge that they can help. To 
be a leader, participants stated that they had to be “unselfish” and be someone 
“...who has been here for a while...” Even if leaders are not able to help directly, 
they are seen as individuals who know others and can point people in the right 
direction because leaders “know everybody.” One participant said “I can’t help 
with everything but I tried to connect people to someone who can help.” 
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Implications 


The findings of this study showed few differences between non-refugees and 
refugees and substantial similarities. Both groups have similarities in terms of 
maintaining their ethnic identity and connection with refugees preferring to live in 
close proximity of one another. The preference for refugees to live near each other is 
tied to their reliance on one another. Numerous studies have documented how one’s 
social network influences migration (Pedraza 1991). Additionally, residential 
segregation of non-dominant racial and ethnic populations, particularly immigrants, 
has been pronounced throughout American history. As a consequence, non- 
dominant racial and ethnic populations have been socially excluded from society 
and forced to rely on one another for survival. 

Cultural theory helps us to understand how cultural characteristics can contribute 
to one’s ethnicity. Ethnic identification is common for newcomers to discover as 
part of their adaptation to life in the United States (Phinney 1990). For some 
newcomers, they are from homogeneous societies where they have never been asked 
to identify themselves racially or ethnically. According to Rumbaut (2008), it is 
common for non-dominant racial and ethnic individuals to develop a sense of 
reactive ethnicity when they encounter threats, persecution, discrimination, and 
exclusion. In working with newcomers, it may be helpful for practitioners to 
recognize that they are adjusting in multiple ways, including their new ethnic 
identities in the host country. 

In many respects, ethnic identity contributes to the development and continuance 
of an ethnic community. Similar to the findings by Terriquez (2011) of Latino 
American labor union members, participants in this study devoted their giving back 
on issues that matter to their ethnic ties and allowed them to take leadership roles. In 
a study of middle-class Latino Americans, Vallejo (2009) found retention of ethnic 
identity and development of resources for the ethnic community to be vital. For 
many immigrants, the consideration of the ethnic community as an extended family 
was similar for both groups but refugees growing up in foster care were also 
connected to other refugees of different backgrounds. The continuum of care 
framework posits that individuals move from one level to the next in seeking 
resources for help ranging at first from using informal support to finally using 
formal services. The ethnic community is a resource for many newcomers as 
predicted by cultural theory. It may be helpful for practitioners to recognize that the 
connection to ethnic community and viewing many members as extended family 
may be a way for immigrants to meet their needs. When working with the 
population, practitioners should assess their involvement in the ethnic community. 

Both groups have a sense of duty and obligation to give back but the receivers 
may be different due to their experience as non-refugees versus refugees. Though 
newcomers often face many challenges, researchers and practitioners need to do a 
better job of assessing and supporting their strengths and capabilities. With an 
increasing number of immigrants and their potential impact to shape social, cultural, 
economic, and demographic makeup throughout American society, this paper has 
important practice implications as it leads to a better understanding of their 
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interpretation of social responsibility. Being immigrants, there is a sense of 
obligation to those left behind in the native country or refugee camps as well as to 
those of similar backgrounds in the host country. Participants giving back can be 
seen as ethnic resources suggested by cultural theory. The prosocial behaviors found 
in this study are socially desirable behaviors that may be influenced by participants’ 
native culture or their immigrant status. Whether community engagement of 
immigrants continues to be largely altruistic is unknown. Longitudinal research to 
examine motives for immigrants’ involvement in their communities over time 
would be interesting. 

Similar to middle-class Mexican Americans who grew up poor in (Vallejo and 
Lee 2009) study, immigrants’ giving back in our study is attributed to the immigrant 
narrative of struggle and sacrifice that one must go through as newcomers after 
resettlement. Giving back is delayed for immigrants because as newcomers, they 
have resource constraints during their adjustment period, though both refugees and 
non-refugees viewed giving back as a metric of success. Their participation as a 
measure of success adds to the existing literature on factors behind individual 
community service participation. Future research should examine the motives 
behind civic engagement between refugees and non-refugees at different levels of 
socio-economic status. In a study of Latino Americans, Vallejo (2015) found 
middle-class Latino American entrepreneurs to volunteer with Latino-centric 
organizations and lower income Latino Americans, while upper-class Latino 
Americans focused on education and Latino businesses. 

One of the main barriers for immigrants to volunteer is not knowing how to 
become involved (Scott et al. 2006). According to Handy and Greenspan (2009), 
ethnic congregations are a great place to start and overcome the barriers because 
they provide a welcoming environment for immigrants, particularly in the 
congregations in which immigrants received services. Additionally, formal volun- 
teer programs aimed at recruiting immigrants may be an asset to nonprofit agencies 
that are underfunded and understaffed. To help newcomers, practitioners should 
focus on opportunities that contribute to newcomers’ skills for employability and 
life in the United States. Agencies that are predominantly ethnically different from 
those they serve may benefit from the cultural capital and understanding that 
immigrant volunteers have for their own ethnic enclaves. In conclusion, a shift in 
perspective from viewing immigrants primarily as people in need of communities’ 
resources is needed to a view of the resources they are uniquely positioned to 
provide through facilitating more formal and user-friendly civic engagement. 
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